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For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NUMBER III.) 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


‘Paul called unto him the Elders of the Church at 
ii:phesus.”” When we read this passage, the mind in- 
stantly receives the idea that there were a number of 
them, for itis said ‘they all wept sore, fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.” But how can we conceive that there 
were 30 or 40 ministers at Ephesus, having charge of as 
many congregations? Again: ‘‘the Apostles and Elders 
came together to consider,’’ about the question submit- 
ted to them by the Christians at Antioch. Here we see 
plainly, that there were a number of these men who 
thus met in deliberation with the apostles. But with 
the church at Jerusalem, in its then infant state, is it 
reasonable to suppose that each had charge of a separ- 
ate congregation, and the apostles there likewise? This 
can hardly be. Again: ‘Let the Elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honor, especially they that 
Jabor in the word and doctrine.” This passage shews 
incontrovertibly, that the office of the Elder was to rule; 
and that if some preached, others did not. That some 
labored in the word and doctrine, I shall explain else- 
where: the inference I draw from the above, is, that as 
some did not labor in the word and doctrine, their office 
could not be that of a minister of a congregation whose 
duties were such as not to admit of this exception. 

But there are other parts of Scripture explanatory of 
this subject. Paul, in his letter to the Romans, describ- 
ing the church as the body of Christ, exhorts them to 
think solemnly of their gifts; and then goes on to say 
what those gifts are—prophecy—ministry —teaching— 
exhorting—giving—ruling. In his letter to the Corinth- 
ijans, he describes the order in which God hath set the 
church. Ist. Apostles. 2d. Prophets. 3d. Teachers. 
After that miracles: then gifts of healing: helps: gov- 
ernments: diversities of tongues. But it is especially 
to be observed, that in his letter to the Ephesians, he 
says: “‘He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers,”’ and 
then goes on to state the purpose; “for the perfecting of 
the saints; for the work of the ministry; and for the edi- 
tying of the Body of Christ.” The precision of these 
passages precludes the possibility of mistake, and as 
neither Elders nor Deacons are given for the work of 
ihe ministry, or indeed even mentioned atall, it is full 
proof, that in the primitive church they were not con- 
sidered as orders of ministers. I should consider it as 
merely captious, were it urged, that Elders and Deacons 
were intended to be included in the words ‘Pastors and 
Teachers.’ The word Pastor we all understand to be 
ihe person having charge of the congregation. Teach- 
ers may refer to those in the church, who, though not of 
the ministry, yet were wont to shew the fulfilment of 
the scriptures of the Old Testament in the coming of 
Christ; and in enforcing the great moral truths which 
he taught. Amongst this number, Paul always puts the 

rophets as second only to the apostles. Who then were 
the Prophets who were highly accounted of? I answer, 
they were men who had the testimony of Jesus by the 
spirit, and were accustomed to bear this testimony in 
the general assemblies of the Church. Paul’s letter to 
the Corinthians describes these meetings and gives di- 

rections also as to the manner in which they ought to be 
conducted. It shews this important fact, that in the 
first churches planted by the apostles, all the gifts and 
graces of the new converts were brought to bear with 
all their weight upon the unconverted world. It was 
not then as it has been since, that the Pastor was left to 
his own efforts in the pulpit, and results were expected 
from preaching alone, which could be looked for only 


from the general and united efforts of the whole Church. 
It was from the exercise of these gifts and graces, that 
some prophets, some elders, some deacons, some exhort- 
ers, appear as for the edifying of the church, for the 
perfecting of the saints, and some even as laboring in 
the word and doctrine, though not belonging to the 
ministry. And thus it has been since in the Methodist 
Church in the United States. The class leaders who are 
always experienced and elderly men, having in all cases 
the testimony of Jesus which is the spirit of prophecy, in- 
struct and teach the classes, submitted to their superin- 
tendance: some are seen as teachers in the pulpit: oth- 
ers as exhorters, and thus the course of the church, as 
it was seen in the first ages in Asia, is exemplified in 
these latter times in America. I am fully persuaded, 
that the elders in the days of the Apostles, and the class 
leaders of the Methodist Church, greatly resemble each 
other in the most important duties of their office. 


I have too little respect for the opinions of the church- 
men to make any attempt to shew, that the deacons were 
not an order of ministers. For, I conceive, that the 
man who can read the 6th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, which describes their mode of election, and 
the purpose for which they were elected, and from 
amongst whom they were elected, without conviction that 
they had nothing to do with the sacred office, must be 
bigoted indeed. But 1 would barely remark to our new 
Episcopalians, that if the Deacons were an order of 
ministers, and were elected by the membership, and 
from amongst the membership, as the 5th verse of the 
sixth chapter of the Acts shews most clearly was the 
case, then the membership may fairly claim a right to 
elect bishops and elders likewise. The argument, which 
proves too much, had better be guarded against with 
more caution by our new Episcopalians, who, with little 
emulation of the zeal of their fathers, have yet all the 
reaching after titles, offices, places, which is an in- 
variable symptom of the decline of religion. Elders 
and Deacons were not then orders of ministers. Thev 
served as helps, but were inferior and subordinate to the 
pastors who appointed them. 


Now, all this exposition of the subject is borne out by 
the course of things in the preaching of the Methodists 


‘in this country. I appeal here to facts se notorious, that 


every man can apply them. A body of real christians 
were raised up by the ministry of a few pious, plain 
men, in great measure ignorant, and certainly regardless 
of the doctrine of the three orders; but who, preaching 
the word in the demonstration of the spirit, were own- 
ed of God. Amongst the converts thus made we see 
much the same state of things as existed in the primi- 
tive church. Francis Asbury the apostle to the Ameri- 
cans—then Prophets, an host of them having the testi- 
mony of Jesus—Evangelists, or travelling preachers, 
and soon followed the stationed preachers, and they ap- 
pointing class leaders or overseers watching over sub- 
divisions of the church, answering to the elders in 
Ephesus or Crete. The resembiance is complete. But 
that the Americans should ever have gone further, seems 
astonishing. Still, the world was not as wise formerly 
as itis now. No danger was apprehended from the first 
Evangelists, and in calling our first missionary, superin- 
tendent, we never dreamed that he would grow into a 
bishop. It has been reserved for these after times to 
shew, that even in these United States we are subject to 
vanity, and that the gifts of Heaven itself may be cor- 
rupted by the selfishness and ambition of man. 

It will no doubt strike the reader that I attach so much 
importance to the prophets. It is certain, however, that 
I attach no more to them than Paul did. That they have 
disappeared out of observation in the daily exercises of 
the Christian Church, is one of the deadliest blows that 
the powers of hell have ever struck at Christianity.— 


For, if the testimony of Jesus, by those who know him 


in the power of his salvation, be hidden from the uncon- 
verted, one of the most efficacious means of conviction 
will be discarded. But, if in the general assemblies of 
the church, those who have this testimony, were to rise 
and declare it openly, then those who came in, would 
admit, “that God was in his people of a truth, and so 
falling down would give glory to him.” 1 am using in 
these expressions nothing but the Apostle’s words, when 
describing the meetings of the church at Corinth; and 1 
am very bold to express my firm conviction, that the ef- 
fect of preaching, of prayers, and of all the efforts of 
the church are and ever will be comparatively small, 
until this primitive mode of worship be restored to it. 
The Methodist Church, and we in succession if they 
please, have our love feasts, where the practice is, to 
give this testimony, and all who have beenin the habit of 
attending these meetings will admit their power: but it 
is a great error not to allow the universal practice in 
open and general assemblies. Then, coming in to the 
aid of ministers who would venture to give up to others 
“the serving of tables‘? and would “devote themselves 
to prayer and to the ministry of the word continually,” 
we might expect to see a work which would rival that 
of the days of the Apostles. 


DISCIPLE. 
COUNSELLOR. 
4) For the Methodist Protestant, 


The following is an introductory lecture, recently de- 
livered by Professor Jennings to a class of Medical stu- 
dents. We were so well pleased in listening to it, as to 
solicit it from the author for publication in our paper. 
Our readers will at once perceive that it is capable of 
instructing every one who may wish to improve his mind, 
—being equally applicable to the general and medical 
student; and they will unite with us in thanking the au- 
thor for his polite attention to our request. 


THE HINDRANCES TO INTELLECTUAL ADVANCE- 
MENT. 
(NUMBER I.) 


To the Students of Medicine, who are under the ne- 
cessity of reading many different authors, attending to 
the instructions of several different professors; and af- 
terwards, through life, pursuing a course of scientific 
observation and inquiry, in the midst of all the bustle, 
conflicting interests and diversified pursuits of mankind, 
it may be agreeable, in the introduction of our course, 
to be reminded of certain moral causes which may be- 
come detrimental to the successful pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and prevent the attainment of that elevated 
standing in the community, which is now the praise- 
worthy emulation of them all. It is intended more par- 
ticularly, to drop a word of admonition, respecting the 
prejudices, which are more generally prevalent, and 
against which, itis necessary to be properly guarded. 
The prejudices of different men, are referrible to 
many and various causes, and as many different occa- 
sions. The causes, which are, perhaps, the most com- 
mon and discernible are; Ist, peculiarity of tempera- 
ment: 2d Custom, that is, opinions made habitual, 
without examining their merits. 3d, Authority: 4th, 
Singularity: 5th, Passion or partiality: 6th, Venality. 
It may be well that the grounds and occasions of these 
should be laid open. When sufficiently under obser- 
vation they will be avoided. 

Ist. In view of ourreference to ney ag of tempera- 
ment, it may be proper to state, that the union between 


the intellectual powers of a man and the peculiarity of 
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his physical structure, is so striking, that certain inge- 
nious men have considered it a practical achievement 
to collect a sufficiency of facts, based on similarity of 
configuration, accompanied by samenessjof character, to 
frame a system, deserving the high distinction of a place 
among the sciences. Without intending to advocate 

hrenology, the attempt which has been made to estab- 
lish its doctrines, has induced many to think it very pro- 
bable, that the physical structure of man, may modify 
his intellectual operations; in course, that unless great 
care be taken to prevent it, may produce an unhappy 
direction iit his way of thinking and judging. We all 
know, an opinion has long prevailed, that a cool phleg- 
matic habit, disposes men to be diffident and timorous 
in their decisions. With such, evidence loses much of 
its weight. They suspect all arguments and almost 
universally represent them to disadvantage. So also 
that a sanguine temperament, often impels to hasty 
opinions and erroneous conclusions. Men of this de- 
scription are commonly impatient of attention, and 
hence their judgments ere precipitate. With such, a 
copious flow of spirits impels them to magnify evidence; 
—to take things tor granted, without proof;—or if the 
subject be one, in which proof is deemed indispensable, 
to admit of it though immature and insufficient. And 
when the process of thinking is thus hurried, investiga- 
tion thus slightly conducted, the mind satisfies itself with 
crude conclusions and adopts and propagates ground- 
less opinions. Moreover, this kind of inconvenience 
ha’ been supposed to be much aggravated, where the 
temperament happens to be choleric as well as sanguine. 
A man who is subject to anger, holds his intellectual 

owers in a state liable to be impeded, and often con- 

sed in their operations. Who can see objects distinct- 
ly ina hurricane? It is just as probable, that he will 
be able to exercise his judgment with accuracy, when 
in a storm of passion! Men in angry mood, are usually 
so far from attending to evidence with patient inquiry, 
they tread it under their feet. So far are they from 
using their understanding inthe regular way, that whilst 
passion reigns, reason itself is considered impertinent, 
and truth contemptible. It is only necessary to touch 
a topic so well understood. All feel the truth of the 
remarks, and as all are sufficien‘ly conscious, that we 
are not necessarily obedient to the tendencies of con- 
stitutional temperament, any more than we are born 
slaves to our passions, let all be careful and circumspect 
in reading and hearing, that al] may wisely discriminate 


and decide with 
2d. In calling attention to custom, or an undisciplined 


habit, as a source of error when in the pursuit of science; 
we mean to expose a principle, that is well known to 
hold a wonderful influence in warping intellectual oper- 
ations, and fixing a bias on men’s understandings. 
‘When a set of opinions upon whatever subject has 
been formed and cherished;-—when maxims or conclu- 
sions have become familiar to the mind and take root 
in it; they are seldom removed without a special effort, 
—and that too frequently, requiring reiterated and long 
continued exertion. We are disposed to retain and 
treat them tenderly and respectfully, as we would an 
oldacquaintance. Therefore, whatever may be advanc 
ed in opposition to them, although to a mind disinter- 
ested it may be the inost obvious truth, is rejected 
without examination.” It is from this cause, that so 
many absurdities are still retained in the department of 
literature as well as in most of the institutions and prac- 
tices of men, even in countries the most enlightened. 
Fooleries continue to plead a kind of prescription;— 
and old errors are fondly preferred to new truths. This 
will hold more particularly in respect to such opinions 
and habits, as may have been acquired early in life. 
Hence the prejudices of education are so difficultly and 
so seldom overcome;—perhaps never, without great at- 
tention, firm resolution and a magnanimous struggle. 
It must be clear to all impartial men, that these are ob- 
stacles which must greatly impede the progress of phi- 
losophical research; and that when they are suffered to 
remain, they must be equally injurious to all kinds of 
knowledge. Their mischievous influence is known to 
taint the morals of those over whom they prevail, to 
give currency to absurd superstitions and to perpetuate 
practices greatly injurious to individual happiness and 
ublic welfare. Ia no particular department, their 
aneful effects have been More extensive or permanent, 
than in that of medicine. And no wonder! Neither 
the precepts of philosophy, tle principles of religion, 
nor even the maxims of common life, much less, the 
theories and various practices of medicine can be fairly 


- €xamined, or seen ina true light, till such prevailing 


prejudices are in a great measure removed, 


this erhicivus, évil—arid whatever points thay come be- 
‘fore them, instead of consicderiug them as they really are, 


rand Hey of mind, they may do as too many of 


our predecessors have done;—proceed to compare the 
points submitted; with such old theories and received 


pect them as erroneous and throw them aside as not be- 


We intend to say that phyerrans and the students of 
medicine as much or more than other men, are hable to 


and examining the evidence in the case, with simphitity 


opinions as are readily in recollection. If they agree 
with these, report themcurrent. If they disagree, sus- 


ing worth attention. Such procedure must be greatly 
detrimental to science. Many of the opinions of men 
so situated, must be mere prejudices, and yet are by 
them considered as a stock of neat truth, with which all 
subsequent acquisitions must square or they cannot be 
added to the stock. It follows, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, that whilst few truths can gain admittance, er- 
rors must increase and multiply indefinitely ;—since no 
means of correction is left within their reach. 


Srd. The objections which we have to make against 
the influence of authority, as a source of prejudice, are 
nearly allied to those ennumerated under the head of 
custom. Itis very pernicious, to pay an undue deference 
and attachment to great names, considered merely as 
such. Perhaps students of medicine are particularly in 
danger from this source of evils. If once they fall un- 
der its influence, instead of enquiring after evidence 
and examining the merits of any opinion for themselves, 
they will be prone to take great men’s lucubrations up- 
on trust, and follow blindly the opinions of reputed su- 
periors. Many in former times have fallen into this error, 
in respect to the principles and doctrines of those wri- 
ters, denominated the ancients; others of late are as rea- 
dy to take upon trust any thing which comes from 
France. This part of our subject will be greatly eluci- 
dated by an appeal tothe mighty influence, perhaps we 
ought to say to the universal sway of authority over the 
ieligious world. We regret that such an example should 
ever have been furnished. But so it is, that though 
Christianity utterly discountenances, nay more, express- 
ly condemns a blind submission to authority, yet whole 
communities, yes whole nations have been drawn into it, 
to the dishonour of religion; to the disgrace of the hu- 
man understanding. Another explanatury appeal may 
be made to the well known respect and veneration, 
which men genefally pay to their forefathers; and that 
too, not unfrequently, at the expense of reason and reli- 
gion. We refer to the prevailing disposition to adhere 
strictly to the principles and persuasions, common to 
the family, whatever they may be. A practice familiar 
to all sects and parties, to all distinctions and denomina- 
tions;—perhaps to every family. Whatever opinions 
their ancestors maintained, whatever religion or com- 
munion they embraced, not one of an hundred of their 
posterity will fail to embrace and persist in the same. 
They seem to look upon such opinions as a part of their 
inheritance, and hold themselves bound to transmit 
them, unaltered and untouched to thosethat come after 
them. This account of the influence of authority ap- 
pears to be very absurd, whenever we seriously and 
mghtly consider it; but the facts are notorious. And 
“it is too commonly the case, in every thing, instead of 
diligently enquiring after truth and the right way, it is 
the ordinary practice to proceed in the beaten track,— 
the old easy way. Students of medicine should avoid 
thiserrur. By making research for themselves, deter- 
mined to analyze with care and frame their own opinions 
with judgment, they will not only promote science, but 
they will greatly improve their own minds and strength- 
en their faculties by an exercise so commendable. 


4th. In guarding against the evil influence of authori- 
ty, we must not be unmindful of the opposite extreme, 
which also requires some attention. 

There is a vain affectation of singularity, which is a 
serious hindrance to the exereise of a sound judgment, 
and therefore inimical to science. And although there 
are multitudes, who are too prone and willing to be led; 
there are others who are as desirous to lead; whose aim 
is, not so much to promote truth, as to acquire to them- 
selves reputation and distinction. And while those under 
the influence of authority, are too tenacious of the old 
and well beaten tracks, and are pleased to follow the 
multitude; these search for new ways, aidare ever intent 
on striking out bye-paths of their own. They look upon it 
as a mark of a vulgar understanding, to join in sentiment 
and concur in judgment, with the generality of mankind. 
Accordingly, they treat all popular opinions and common 
ways of thinking, with contempt and disdain. The 


mind, that is properly removed out of the reach of both 


authority shuts the eyes of its devotees, vanity exerts 
an influence no less pernicious, in producing double 
vision. In the one case, they fail to put their faculties 


‘in proper requisition; in the other, they abuse and per- 


vert them. If we really desire to know the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, we must be determined to look at 
evidence, and nothing but evidence. We must confine 
ourselves to the investigation of facts, and be sure that 
we use the proper tests and analyze with care and judg- 
ment. We do nothing to the purpose, when we enquire 
what great men, or how many, are for such an opinion 

or how many are against it. The concurrence of num- 
bers is no proof, neither is ita disproof. If we admit 
that the general judgment is oflen wrong; yet we all 
know, it may be right;—that in many instances it cer- 
tainly is right. Itis therefore equally absurd, to adhere 
to an opinion or to depart from it, on no other ground 
than that it is popular. If truth and reason are on one 
side of a question, and popular opinion is on the other, 
then singularity is wisdom and worth. On any other 
supposition to be singular is proof of weakness and folly. 
And it serves more effectually to darken the understand- 
ing and depravethe judgment, than any other ordinary 
weakness to which our nature is liable. It scarcely ever 
fails to draw men aside and give them a false bias in 
their pursuits and inquiries. Instead of regarding noth- 
ing but truth, they are influenced by a foreign motive, 
which changes the appearance of objects, and presents 
things to the mind in a deceitful light. Hence it is, that 
singular fancies are advanced and maintained, as being 
agreeable to the end in view, and the real evidence of 
things is artfully concealed and kept out of sight. In 
short, nothing can be weighed fairly, if vanity holds the 
scales: so far from it, that the lightest opinions frequent- 
ly prevail, while the most solid truths are found wanting. 


Sth. Under the head of passion, by which we mean 
inclination or affection of any kind, we intend to include 
the contrary principles of dislike and disaffection, taking 
the word in its most general sense, as including all the 
emotions which operate in the same way, in hindering a 
candid pursuit of truth. When one side of a question 
pleases and the other displeases, most people find it diffi- 
cult to be impartial. Even if the evidence on the agree- 
able side is defective it is nevertheless admitted; and 
there is a disposition to supply its deficiencies out of the 
abundant stores of their imaginations. And it might be 
amusing to observe, with what dexterity, they work it 
up to their wishes. Possibilities are magnified into prob- 
abilities, and probabilities into certainties, Nay more, 
palpable errors and absurdities, are often dressed up into 
the appearance of specious and plausible truths. Simi- 
lar feelings and self-deceptions are indulged and prac- 
tised, when the person who advocates the cause of truth, 
happens to be unpopular. It is a modified operation of 
the same disposition, which too much prevails, every 
where among men. Their affections pervert their judg- 
ments, not only in respect of things, but of persons and 
characters. When they dislike and are prejudiced 
against any one, they commonly neither see any good in 
him, nor spare the appearance of evil. His blemishes 
are aggravated into deformities, and his real excellencies 
are depreciated or overlooked. And on the other hand, 
if any one has become the object of their partiality or 
favour, his real faults are not seen or carefully covered; 
and even his base immoralities are mitigated into mere 
foibles and eccentricities. His good actions are magni- 
fied;—the slightest imitation of merit is brightened into 
excellence and perfection. Thus it is, that passion sup- 
plants evidence and serves instead of it; and love and 
hatred are made in effect, the standards of truth. Itis 
only necessary to remark further in view of this topic, 
that this peculiar kind of prejudice, takes its root in- 
sidiously, and often arrives at mature growth, without 
exciting the Jeast suspicion of its existence in the mind, 
over which it exercises an unresisted sway. 

6th. Perhaps no prejudice is stronger, or exercises a 
more powerful or extensive influence, than that which 
arises from interest. This principle holds a near rela- 
tion tothe particular Jast noticed, since to be venal, 
seems to imply a modification of passion. There is how- 
ever, such a peculiarity of inclination in the mode of 
prejudice to which we intend to refer, that it seems to 
require a distinct consideration. And yet, it is a very 
plain case, which needs only to be clearly stated, and we 
would presume every one will be ina good degree guard- 
ed against it. Itis the general experience of men of 
observation, how easily too many suffer their under- 
standings to be mis-led, and deluded by their supposed 
interest;—how they are betrayed into errors and misap- 
prehensions, and not unfrequently into misrepresenta- 
tions. If once a man becomes venal, many cases which 
come before him, will be most deeeitfully weighed. 

So universal is this influence, that if evideace be put 
in one scale, and interest in another, without great pzo. 


of these evils, perceives the pane which ever sways 


pulls the other;—that, if! 


the one, and the vanity whic 


bity, interest is sure to prevail. It is a common saying, 
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that interest ‘‘blinds men’s eyes,” and tempts them to 
wrest and pervert judgmeut. Perhaps one of the most 
effectual means of exciting disgust at this sordid folly, 
will be to turn attention to the infatuation of the avari- 
cious. What can be more repugnant to all the rules of 
reason and good sense, than the pursuits and measures of 
amiser. ‘He toils and scarcely takes rest, to the last 
moment of his life, in quest of a good that he dares not 
enjoy. He ever gets for getting’s sake. The longer he 
lives the keener he becomes. The faster he gathers the 
wider he grasps. The more he abounds, the more he is 
in dread of coming to want; and yet he is the better con- 
tented to starve. In short, he is most solicitous to make 

rovision for life, when he is near his end, and has one 
oot in the grave.”’ Such is the wisdom of avarice! As 
opposite to reason and sound judgment, and as impossi- 
ble to be accounted for, as the reveries of a maniac. 
Yet such is the baneful effect of the love of gain in one 
of its modes of operation. How important therefore, 
must it be, that young men be early admonished against 
the insidious, and possibly maddening effects of a venal 
inclination! 

Now if each of the causes of prejudice can have such 
pernicious effect, how great must be the injury in any 
case, where most of those causes are permitted to exert 
an unres:sted influence; even if it shall have been con- 
tinued, only for a few years of early life. It must be 
confessed and lamented, that a great proportion of our 
youth, when arrived to years of maturity, have made but 
limited attainments in useful knowledge; some through 
the want, others threugh the neglect, of the necessary 
means of instruction. Such however have cause of com- 
placency, if they have escaped the mischievous prejudi- 
ces, to which, from tke various causes enumerated, they 
have been exposed. They have nothing to do, but learn; 
while those, whose judgments are already biassed, before 
they shall be able to learn to any purpose, have a great 
deal to unlearn. Not only a stock of truth is to be laid 
in, but as a necessary preparation, a heavy load of errors 
and prejudices is to be thrown out. To let in the light 
of truth, the avenues of their understandings must not 
only be opened, but cleansed and scoured; and the rub- 
bish which has been gathered by a careless or vicious 
education, must be removed out of the way. There is 
in fact, no comparison between a mind that is barely ig- 
norant and uninstructed, and a mind overrun with error 
and prejudice. The former is deficient in knowledge, 
it is true; but it has the power, the disposition and a 
readiness to receive it. The latter is most miserably ob- 
structed; and there is not only an unaptness, approximat- 
ing toa disability for the reception of truth, but very 
often an aversion to it. If the eye be clear, and vision 
unimpaired, nothing more is necessary, than that a man 
open it to the light, and be attentive to what he sees. 
But the case of a distempered sight is very different. 
When vision is obstructed by a widely extended ptery- 
gium, or a cataract, the film must be removed or the eye 
must be couched, in order to let in the light. Gross pre- 
judices are the films or the cataracts of the mind; which 
more or less disable it for perception and judgment, and 
at length terminate in blindness; unless they be removed 
or cured. And the cure is a work of trouble and diffi- 
culty, requiring great attention, skilful management, and 
a manly resolution. The operation is always painful, 
and the event by no means certain. How much better 
therefore to avoid the necessity of submitting to it. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


In looking over an article from the Westminster Re- 
view, in which the author considers some points in the 
education and character of women, as illustrated by the 
Life and writings of Madame Roland, we thought our 
fair readers would be particularly benefitted, by an ac- 
quaintance with the opinions therein expressed. We 
have therefore extracted from the article several of the 
most interesting portions, arranging them in three num- 
bers, which will appear separately.—Ed. 

(NO. 1.) 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


There are few practical questions that have given rise 
to more acrimony and stormy discussions, than the sub- 
ject of Female Education. Passion, prejudice, and sel- 
fishness, have been often and successfully appealed to; 
a bitter, (we fear,) a rooted hostility has consequently 
been created; and a calm investigation of the important 
subject in dispute rendered almost impossible. 

The origin of this bitter hostility is of modern date. 
The ancient world seems unceremoniously to have con- 
signed women toa state very closely approximating to do- 


| mestic slavery; and to have considered an equal partici- 


pation of rights as a degradation to the stouter half of 
society. The women in fact were reduced to be the 
handmaids, not the companions of men. Their educa- 
tion, consequently, was a matter of comparative unim- 
portance, and the principles upon which it was con- 
ducted were few, simple, and easy of practical applica- 
tion. But from circumstances into which it is now un- 
necessary to inquire, a great revolution was wrought in 
the social relations of mankind; the relative situation of 
women in modern days is changed. Ther have become 
nearly the equal partners of men; they take an active 
and powerful part in the most important transactions of 
life. In private, and to a certain degree, even in public 
affairs, in the business of our education, in our social 
enjoyments, they are permitted to participate. A new 
feeling has necessarily arisen; the happiness of women is 
deemed a matter of importance, considered by itself alone: 
and their education and character a subject of the deep- 
est interest, as connected with the welfare of society at 
large. From this changed situation, and this new state 
of feeling, a question has emanated unknown to the 
ancient world, a question fraught with difficulty and 
doubt, and likely to be perplexed by vanity, interest, and 
passion. It has now become necessary to inquire, what 
education and what character are best fitted to render 
women, in their novel circumstances, most conducive to 
iheir own happiness, and that of society generally.— 
This new question has divided the opinions of civilized 
society, and has introduced another most potent cause of 
hatred and dissention. 

One portion of those who have thought and discours- 
ed on this important topic have assumed the existence 
of a mental inferiority in woman, or at least a pecu- 
liarity which confines them to an humbler sphere than 
that of men; which renders them incapable of thinking 
on some of the most interesting subjects of human in- 
quiry, and which must still subject them to the domina- 
tion of men. Upon this assumption the theory and 
practice of this class of reasoners as regards female 
education have been erected. From mental inferiority 
or peculiarity, women, say they, are compelled to pur- 
sue a more quiet and lowly path; therefore we must en- 
due them with such knowledge, and create in them such 
a moral and mental character as are fitted for a subor- 
dinate situation. They are mentally inferior by nature, 
all our art must be to suit accurately the degree of cul- 
ture to this degree of natural incapacity. 

Thus reasoning, they have founded as a consequence 
a beau ideal which is supposed to be the highest point to 
which female nature can aspire. And to attain this end 
we have contrived certain peculiar, and it is believed 
sufficient means. 

Woman, say they, is formed to obey, and though she 
have an active and exclusive part to perform, still she 
must perform it under submission to her lord. Her du- 
ties are confined to her home, and consist in ministering 
to the comfort of her husband, and in educating their 
children during their early years. To perform these 
duties well, she must have a docile, patient, and submis- 
sive spirit, she must possess no elevated description of 
knowledge; as she is gentle in her temper, so she must 
be inferior in her attainments. Such is the creed of a 
great and overwhelming majority of society. And in 
accordance with this theory has been the usual practice. 
Into a description of the ordinary acquirements of wo- 
men, it is needless to enter; it is well known to every 
one, that political and moral science are studiously ex- 
cluded from the list, as totally incompatible with the 
performance of those duties feculiarly set apart as the 
vocation of women; that original modes of thinking are 
discountenanced, and that all departure from established 
ordinances, no matter of what description, detracts 
from a woman’s reputation, subjects her to sarcasm, ob- 
loquy and grave accusations. 


There is another, and less numerous party, who make 
no assumption of inferiority in women, neither do they 
think it necessary to determine the fact, as to mental 
difference of any sort between the sexes. They allow, 
moreover, that the portion of the duties of life, which 
has hitherto been allotted to women, is for the most part 
correctly selected, and that to a certain degree the pa- 
tience, and gentleness of disposition so earnestly sought 
for in them are well calculated to improve their own 
happiness as well as that of men. But they say that 
with these duties and moral qualities the highest mental 
attainments are not only by no means incompatible, but 
that they are in an eminent degree conducive both to 
the fulfilment of the one, and the high developement of 
the other. That the most efficient instructress of her 
children, and the most eligible companion for a culti- 
vated man, is to be found in a woman of great intellec- 
tual endowments; whose mind shall be trained to the 
highest and most important acquirements, who can think 
as boldly and as intensely as her husband, who is posess- 


ed of powers equal to his own, and who is conscious of 
no mental nor moral inferiority. 

The opinion of the world runs strongly against these 
assertions. Proverbs and nicknames mark the general 
feeling as regards instructed women; and the little wits 
of the stronger sex find no theme as popular or so pleas- 
ing, on which to exercise their tiny sarcasms, as that 
which is afforded by that horrid bugbear of sentimental 
imaginations, a powerful and cultivated understanding 
inwoman. The most general and efficient argument 
employed to cisparage the worth of female attainments is, 
that learned women are totally unfitted for the duties of 
their station. It seems that knowledge is a bad thing in 
women. To know what is right is with them a certain 
cause of their doing what is wrong; and to give a wo- 
man the acquirements requisite to make her a good 
mother and good wife, is the most efficient method of 
unfitting her for both stations. A man of the ordinary 
notions, no sooner hears of an instructed woman, than 
he conjures up the idea of an ugly, arrogant, unattract- 
ive pedant, a scoffer at common feelings, a despiser of 
ordinary morality; a violent declaimer in favour of the 
rights of woman, and an asserter by practice, as well as 
by theory, of unlicensed liberty of action. It is not 
wonderful, that he should oppose every attempt to im- 
part any species of knowledge, attended by these conse- 
quences, or that he should studiously avoid all contact 
with the hideous personage created by his own imagina- 
tion. But the question naturally occurs, are these dread- 
ful anticipations justified? How much of this alarming 
picture is the result of experience, how much of fear 
created by vanity and ignorance? Reasoning from gen- 
eral experince, can we discover any necessary connexion 
between female knowledge and an unamiable and 
worthless character? Looking to particular exemplifi- 
cations of the point, do we usually find the two things 
allied? The second of the two works placed at the head 
of the present article,* affords an admirable answer to 
both these important inquiries. For the purpose of il- 
lustrating this point they are now adduced; and dull in- 
deed must be that apprehension which gathers not a 
lesson of deep wisdom as to the intellectual and moral 
excellence of woman, from the life and writings of the 
admirable being whose mournful history is contained in 
these pages. A more instructive tale was never penned, 
one more touching, more exalting, one more fraught 
with the true spirit of wisdom and of virtue, than that 
which relates the sad fortunes of Madame Roland. In 
her were united a strong and masculine understanding, 
an undaunted courage, and an exquisitely tender and 
rentle disposition. A daughter fond and affectionate, 
almost beyond example; in an age of habitual license, a 
wife gentle, spotless, and confiding; a mother of unpar- 
alleled tenderness and devotion, she exhibits a model of 
something nearly amounting to womanly perfection.— 
Yet was she learned; one of deep thought and grave 
meditation, and while adorned with every feminine 
grace and attraction, was conversant with knowledge of 
the highest and most important character. 


*The works of Madame Roland. 


MISCELLANY. 


From Audubon’s Ornithological Biography. 


PASSAGE DOWN THE OTTO, 

When my wife, my eldest son, (then an infant,) and 
myself were returning from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, 
we found it expedient, the waters being unusually low, 
to provide ourselves with a skiff, to enable us to pro- 
ceed to our abode at Henderson. I purchased a large, 
commodious, and light boat of that denomination. We 
procured a mattrass, and our friends furnished us with 
ready prepared viands. We had two stout negro row- 
ers, and in this trim we left the village of Shippingport, 
in expectation of reaching the place of our destination 
in a very few days. 

It was in the month of October, the autumnal tints 
already decorated the shores of that queen of rivers, 
the Ohio. Every tree was hung with long and flowing 
festoons of different species of vines, many loaded with 
clustered fruits of varied brilliancy, their rich bronzed 
carmine, mingling beautifully with the yellow foliage, 
which now predominated over the _ green leaves, re- 
flecting more lively tints from the clear stream than ever 
landscape painter portrayed or poet imagined. 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed the 
rich and glowing hue which at that season produces the 
singular phenomenon called there the ‘Indian Summer.’ 
The moon had rather passed the meridian of her gran- 
deur. We glided down the river, meeting no other rip- 
ple of the water than that formed by the propulsion of 
ourboat. Leisutely we moved along, gazing all day on 
the grandeur and beauty of the wild scenery around us. 
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Now and then, a large cat-fish rose to the surface of 
the water in pursuit of a shoal of fry, which, starting 
simultaneously from the liquid element, like so many 
silvery arrows, produced a shower of light, while the 
pursuer with open jaws, seized the stragglers, and with 
a splash of his tail disappeared from our view. Other 
fishes we heard uttering beneath our bark a rumbling 
noise, the strange sounds of which we discovered to pro- 
ceed from the white perch, for on casting our net from 
the bow we caught several of that species, when the 
noise ceased for a time. | 

Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have 
felt a partiality towards this portion of our country.— 
As the traveller ascends or descends the Ohio, he cannot 
help remarking that alternately, nearly the whole length 
of the river, the margin on one side, is bounded by 
lofty hills and a rolling surface, while on the other, ex- 
tensive plains of the richest alluvial land are seen as far 
as the eye can command the view. Islands of varied 
size and form rise here and there from the bosom of the 
water, and the winding course of the stream frequently 
brings you to places where the idea of being on a river 
of great length changes to that of floating on a lake of 
moderate extent. Some of these islands are of con- 
siderable size and value: while others, small and insig- 
nificant, seem as if intended for contrast, and as serving 
to enhance the general interest of the scenery. These 
little islands are frequently overflowed during great 
freshets or floods, and receive at their heads prodigious 
beaps of drifted timber. We foresaw with great con- 
cern the alteration that cultivation would soon produce 
along those delightful banks. 

As night came, sinking in darkness the broader por- 
tions of the river, our minds became affected by strong 
emotions, and wandered far beyond the present mo- 
ments. The tinkling of bells told us that the cattle 
which bore them were gently roving from valley to val- 
ley in search of food, or returning to their distant 


- homes. The hooting of the Great Owl, or the muffled 


noise of its wings as it sailed smoothly over the stream, 
were matters of interest to us; so was the sound of the 
boatman’s horn, as it came winding more and more soft- 
ly from afar. When daylight returned, many songsters 
burst forth with echoing notes, more and more mellow 
to the listening ear. Here and there the lonely cabin of 
a squatter struck the eye, giving note of commencing 
civilization. The crossing of the stream by a deer fore- 
told how soon the hills would be covered with snow. 


Many sluggish flat-boats we overtook and passed: 
some laden with produce from the diflerent head-waters 
of the small rivers that pour their tributary streams into 
the Ohio; others, of less dimensions, crowded with emi- 
grants from distant parts in search of a new home.— 
Purer pleasures I never felt; nor have you reader, | 
ween, unless indeed you have felt the like, and in such 
company. 

The margins of the shores and of the river were at 
this season amply supplied with game.. A wild turkey, 
a grouse, or a blue-winged teal, could be procured in a 
few moments; and we fared well, for, whenever we 
pleased, we landed, struck up a fire, and, provided as 
we were with the necessary utensils, procured a good 
repast. ° ° 


Without meeting with any other interruption we 
reached Henderson, distant from Shippingport, by water, 
about two hundred miles. 

When I ‘think of these times, and call back to my 
mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost uninhabit- 
ed shores; when I picture to myself the dense and Jofty 
summits of the forest, that every where spread along 
the hills, and overhung the margins of the stream, unmo- 
lested by the axe of tie settler; when 1 know how dear- 
ly purchased the safe navigation of that river has been 
by the blood of many worthy Virginians; when I see 
that no longer any aborigines are to be found there, and 
that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffaloes which 
once pastured on these hills and in these valleys, making 
for themselves great roads to the several salt-springs, 
have ceased to exist; when! reflect that all this grand 
portion of our Union, instead of being ina state of na- 
ture, is now more or less covered with villages, farms, 
and towns, where the din of hammers and machinery is 
constantly heard; that the woods are fast disappearing 
under the axe by day, and the fire by night; that hun- 
dreds of steam-boats are gliding to and fro, over the 
whole length of the majestic river, forcing commerce 
to take root and to prosper at every spot; when I see 
the surplus population of Europe coming to assist in the 
destructior. of the forest, and transplanting civilization 

into its darkest reeesses; when I remember that these 
extraordinary changes have all taken place in the short 
riod of twenty years, I pause, wonder, and, although I 


ow all to be fact, can scarcely believe its reality. 
Whether these changes are for the better or for the 
Worse, I shall not pretend to say; but in whatever way 


my conclusions may incline, I feel with regret that there 
are on record no satisfactory accounts of the state of 
that portion of the country, from the time when our 
people first settled in it. This has not been because no 
one in America is able to accomplish such an undertak- 
ing. Our Irvings and our Coopers have proved them- 
selves fully competent for the task. It has more pro- 
bably been because the changes have succeeded each 
other with such rapidity, as almost to rival the move- 
ments of their pen. However, it is not too late yet; 
and I sincerely hope that either or both of them will ere 
long furnish tne generations to come with those delight- 
ful descriptions which they are so well qualified to give, 
of the original state of a country that has been so rapid- 
ly forced to change her form and attire under the influ- 
ence of increasing population. Yes; | hope to read, ere 
I close my earthly career, accounts, from those delight- 
ful writers, of the progress of civilization in our west- 
ern country. They will speak of the Clarks, the 
Croghans, the Boons, and many other men of great and 
daring enterprize. They will analyze, as it were, into 
each component part, the country as it once existed, and 
will render the picture, as it ought to be, immortal. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE CALENDAR OF KINGS. 


The changes in the various conditions of society have 
naturally been the old theme of moralists and divines. 
But if the world goes on as it has been going of late, all 
our maxims on the topic must be taken from the highest 
rank alone. In what family, in what village, in what 
other condition of life have there been so many reverses 
and changes as among the rulers of nations during the 
last year, whether from the throne to exile, or from the 
throne tothe grave. Here is a list of one single twelve- 
month’s work of fortune and nature among the mightiest 
of the mighty:— 


France Charles X. Deposed. 
Algiers, Mahmoud, Turned out. 
Rome, Pious VIII. Dead. 
Saxony, Anthony, Deposed. 
Naples, Francis, Dead. 
Belgium, William, Deposed. 
Sardinia, Charles Felix, Dead. 
Brunswick, Duke Charles, Deposed. 
Greece, Capo D'Istrias, Resigned. 
Brazi's, Don Pedro I. Abdicated. 


To which we must add, with more regret, George the 
Fourth, by whose decease two crowns were vacated at 
once—England and Hanover. 


In this list we have said nothing of Constantine the 
Beloved—‘“‘our eldest brother,’? whom the Poles hunted 
out.of the Jand with so strong an inclination for catching 
him; and whose moustaches are not yet safe from the 
rebel-razor. In fact, the moustache cause is going down 
rapidly in all quarters, and the time will soon come, 
when his Highness of Cumberland will be the only illus- 
trious wearer of those wild-boarish ornaments in Eu- 
rope. In the list we have also omitted the Illustrious of 
the East, where, however, a throne is too like a pillory, 
or the top step of the guillotine, to make us wonder at 
any thing, but that men with heads on their shoulders 
will take the trouble of mounting it;—a sovereign a 
week being the average allowance among the turban- 
wearers beyond the Indus. 


A correspondent from the land of the sun thus de- 
scribes the employment of one of the monarchs:—‘“‘His 
Majesty of Lucknow amuses his leisure hours with flying 
kites; and, in order that no mistake may be made as to 
whose kite flies highest, or as to the fortunate wight who 
leaves his competitors behind him, his Majesty has fixed 
upon scarlet as the royal colour, and has issued a procla- 
mation to his loving subjects, forbidding them the use of 
scarlet kites!” The Indian wits say, that his sport is of | 
the most heroic description, and that European Kings 
are, three-fourths of their time, doing nothing but flying 
scarlet hites, or raising the wind to fly them. The Great 
Mogul, whose lineaments grace the envelop to every 
pack of cards, has been fleeced both of power and do- 
minions, and is a mere pensioner of our own govern- 
ment, subsisting upon the grant of a considerable annua! 
stipend; his authority is virtually confined to the control 
of his own domestic household, which is extensive, and, 
doubtless, sufficiently unmanageable. From him we 
hear at the utmost twice a year; once, on the occasion 
of his paying a splendid visit to the shrine of a saint, a | 
few miles from Delhi, and again, when he receives a 
visit of céremony from our friend the British resident. 
The once Lord of India is still better off, his Majesty 
having nothing in the wide world to do, but eat, drink, and 
sleep, to live on a handsome pension, smoke his pipe, 
perfume his beard, flog his wives, and let the rest of the 


world go its own way. 


One fool there is, to the scandal of the ‘‘magnificent”” 
the heaven-born betel-chewers, the brothers of the son 


and moon—the bustling of the Seiks, whom th 
hiographer thus describes:— ' e deluded 


“‘Runjeet Sing, the only royal personage under the sky 
who is a king, either in dignity or policy. He is one 
of those rare men, whose talents and energies have rais- 
ed them from the condition of a petty chieftain, to the 
exalted station of a sovereign over a wide and turbulen: 
empire. Endued with vigour of mind and body, pos- 
sessed of restless ambition, and actuated by unceasing 
activity, he has overcome all the neighbouring poten- 
tates one after another, and reduced them to the condi- 
tion of humble tributaries; whilst dissentions and 
anarchy in the state of Caubul have enabled him to add 
a slice of that kingdom to his own. The primary object 
of his policy appears to be, to keep at peace with our 
government; and this out of a keen conviction of our 
skill, resources, and military prowess. Such, indeed, is 
his respect for the latter, that he has endeavoured to 
introduce our tactics and discipline amongst his own sol- 
diery, and has enlisted a number of French officers into 
his service, who not only drill, but command his troops, 
especially on more distant and perilous expeditions.” 

The King of the Seiks, we foresee, will get his throat 
cut. How infinitely wise he would have been in follow- 
ing the example of the king of the cards—The Great 
Mogul! He will be shot in some skirmish; or, if he es- 
cape that, be sent to the Houries in a cup of rice milk: 
or, if he refuse to drink, be smothered in the medicated 
smoke of his own hookah; or, if he be prison-proof, he 
will be strangled between two Mahomedans, or two 
pillows. And to this comes his life of galloping, sabre- 
ing, hungering, thirsting, brain-besieging, broken-heart- 
edness, beheading, blood-dabbling, and wearing bullet- 
proof waistcoats! It is not worth the while. 

Among the mortal memoranda of what we might eall 
almost sovereigns, are the generals of our day. Of all 
the leaders of the battle of Waterloo, but one ‘survives: 
Napoleon, Blucher, Bulow, and Gneisenan are gone.— 
Of the leaders of the allied armies, since the Moscow 
retreat, all are dead; Kutuzoff, Schwartzenburg, Wrede, 
the Emperor Alexander, Platoff, and a crowd of other 
thunderbolts of war. The last memorable death is that 
of Diebitsch, who, after rising to the height of military 
fame by his boldness, vigour, and ability in the conquest 
of Turkey, died, a month since, of the cholera, or rather 
of vexation at the overthrow of his plans for the subju- 
gation of Poland. He was aman of great talent. But 
sO perish the invader of an innocent and unhappy 


| country. 


POETRY. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Many shall rise from the dust of death, 
When the last trumpet hath sounded; 

Some to receive the reward of faith, 
Others with guilt confounded. 


The righteous—robes of celestial hight 
Their glorious bodies adorning — 

Countless as gems on the brow of night, 
Or drops of dew at morning. 


The wicked, the gay, the aged, and young, 

As they were when death first found them— 
Their crimes like spotted diamonds hung, 

Or twined like serpents round them. 


O may J, in that eventful day, 
’Mid the sons of God appearing, 

Be found in the Saviour’s bright array, 
His robes of righteousness wearing! 


ISAIAH’S VISION. 


High on a throne of burnished gold, 
With rays of Godhead crowned, 

Jehovah sat; his thunders rolled, 
And glory sparkled round. 


His flowing train, of glittering light, 
The spacious temple filled; 

And angels, dazzled at the sight, 
With wings their faces veiled. 


Around the throne, in burning row, 
The six-winged seraphs stood; 

While millions, flying to and fro, 
Tuned all their harps to God. 


“Thrice holy, holy Lord!” they cry; 
“The God of Sabaoth thou: 
Thy glory fills the worlds on high, 
d fills the world below!” - 
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BALTIMORE: 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1831. 


AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


In former numbers we have spoken of the connexion 
of the religion of the Bible with modern science, and 
have enumerated some of the reasons which lead to the 
belief that the former exercises a greatly beneficial in- 
fluence on the latter. Some of the reasons we say, for 
the enumeration of all was not our design. Another, 
and a very important reason we shall notice hereafter; 
proceeding now to consider an objection that may be 
started to what we have said. 

It is asked, why, if Christianity possess such powers as 
have been ascribed to it, did mankind so generally de- 
generate, and the arts and sciences decay after its an- 
nouncement, promulgation and manifest influence? The 
reasons are to be sought in the condition of the Roman 
empire,and the peculiarity of circumstances and agencies 
attending the propagation of religion. 


About the time of the institution of Christianity, Rome 
was the mistress of the world—had just attained the 
summit of her excellency. Sciences and the arts were 
perhaps carried to a greater degree of perfection than at 
any preceding period in the history of the commonwealth. 
Her intellectual character and political condition wore 
an aspect of the most vigorous health. Butalas! her moral 
character had been depreciated. She had lost the vir- 
tue, integrity and simplicity of the fathers. Licentious- 
ness and every species of corruption contaminated her 
sons. Besides, Rome was fast verging to a military de>- 
potism. Having overcome all competitors, the wily and 
ambitious Augustus had contrived to build a solid 
throne upon the ruins of the republic. While he pro- 
fessed the deepest veneration for the laws, carefully at- 
tended to the established forms of the commonwealth, 
and granted to the senate the privilege of cssuming the 
appearance of power, he was content to know that his 
will was the strength of all law, and the senate but the 
agent of his authority. He based his power not upon 
the people, but the soldiery. The whole empire was 
under military influence. Armies every where thronged 
the country, and gradually began to be formed of men 
who felt little attachment to the institutions of the Im- 
perial city. Civil authority to them was unknown, or 
known but asa name. Totheir leaderschiefly they paid 
obedience and felt allegiance, for from them they anti- 
cipated reward, or apprehended punishment. The camp 
was their only country; the interests of the camp their 
chief care. All these evils were widely prevalent, and 
had taken deep root previously to the propagation of 
christianity. In these evils were the seeds of decay in 
reference to individual character, politicai energy, and 
the arts and sciences. So active were they, so fatally 
and inseparably inherent in the very constitution of the 
Roman empire, that it was wonderful if even Christiani- 
ty succeeded in retarding their growth, or palliating their 
baleful effects. It would have required omnipotent pow- 
er to prevent the catastrophe to which the Roman em- 
pire was fast verging. But Christianity, although origi- 
nating from heaven, and accompanied by the sanctions 
of divinity, could operate no otherwise than by persua- 
sion, and was to be promulged by human—by limited 
agencies. It could not, for the first reason, be expected 
soon to obtain its proper influence over the minds of a 
people, so swallowed up in licentiousness, or over the 
dissipated, ferocious and thoughtless soldiery, who con- 


tions, and became an arena for the anarchial conten- 


stituted an effective part of the population of the em- 
pire, and became finally the chief agent in its over- 
throw. Nor, for the second reason, could it acquire im- 
mediately an extensive influence; for human agency is 


necessarily finite, and accomplishes its object only by a 
graduality of success. 


History confirms the truth of these opinions. In the 
middle of the third century, at Rome, where the apostle 
of the Gentiles preached, was imprisoned, persecuted 
and murdered,—even at Rome, the Christians constituted 
but a twentieth part of the population. In Gaul, it is 
said, we can discover very few traces of faith or perse- 
cution, that ascend higher than the reign of the Anto- 
nines. The barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who 
afterwards subverted the Roman monarchy, were also in- 
volved in the darkness of paganism.* ‘‘According to 
the irreproachable testimony of Origen,” says Gibbon, 
“the proportion of the faithful was very inconsiderable 
when compared with the multitude of an unbelieving 
world: the most favorable calculation, that can be de- 
duced from the examples of Antioch and Rome, will not 
permit us to imagine that more than a twentieth part of 
the subjects of the empire had enlisted themselves under 
the banner of the cross before the important conversion 
of Constantine.”’ Christianity was then prevented by a 
powerful combination of peculiarly inauspicious circum- 
stances from displaying and exerting immediately the 
whole amount of its beneficial influence. The seeds of 
inevitable dissolution were sown throughout the vast 
extent of the empire previously to the institution of 
Christianity. It could not eradicate thes} because it is 
gradual in its progress, and not compulsory in its power. 
But it could and did neutralize partially their pernicious 
effects, and, as we shall shew in another paper, was the 
great principle which, in those terrible scenes attend- 
ant on the dissolution of the Roman empire, preserved 
from complete annihilation whatever was excellent and 
of good report. It therefore is not fair to urge the uni- 
versal degeneracy of mankind after the institution of 


Christianity as a circumstance derogating from its influ- 


ence. 


We will now give a rapid sketch of the dissolution of 
the Roman empire, as introductory to our next paper. 
Under the baneful operation of the ruinous circumstan- 
ces we have mentioned, ina little while the Imperial city 
began to be distracted and divided against itself. Wars, 
rivalries and insurrections were the order of the day. 
Rome was gradually enfeebled by its intestine commo- 


tions of unprincipled, ambitious men. Amidst such 
scenes, it could not be expected that so vast and hetero- 
geneous a mass, as was the empire of the world,—being 
composed of conquered nations of every variety of feel- 
ing, character and interest under heaven,—would long 
cohere or be willing to acknowledge the authority of one 
master. Add to this, Barbarous nations, who had never 
bowed to the Roman yoke, or known aught of the mild 
principles of Christ’s religion; urged on by various natural 
necessities and propensities; stimulated—some of them, 
by past provocations, began now to take advantage of 
the misfortunes of thestate, and assailed it on all sides— 
making incursions on its borders and laying waste its 
territories by fire and sword. In these tempestuous 
times, no wonder that the human mind retrograded in 
excellency. Continual wars and factious tumults, by 
calling off the attention of gifted men, induced a neglect 
of intellectual pursuits. Many sciences were forgotten 
for want of persons to attend to their culture and sus- 
tain their remembrance. Indeed every species of know- 
ledge which can refine and exalt humanity, seemed for 
a time swallowed up in the inundation of the invading 
hosts of barbarians, who, looking upon literature as an 
effeminate thing, fit only for women and children, de- 


—— 


stroyed the proud and perhaps useful monuments of the 
art of civilized man, burned the records of science, and 
shut up whatsoever channels served for communicating 
the collected wisdom of ages. 

Now was the period to test the truth of the religious 
systems of the day. If, amidst this violent storm of 
change and commotion, Paganism had flourished, and 
Christianity been annihilated, it would have been by no 
means surprising, if we consider human ingenuity the 
foundation of both. For Idolatry naturally fell in with 
the habits, feelings and customs of the barbarous inva- 
ders, whilst Christianity was utterly repugnant to all 
their prejudices and institutions. Unless, therefore, the 
latter had possessed some secret, counterpoising, pre- 
eminent, overwhelming principle, it must have fallen to 
the ground. We know the result. Christ's religion be- 
came the religion of the world; by this sufficiently de- 
claring, that no storm can harm it, no fire destroy, nor 
flood overwhelm. Intense was the trial; but in the 
fiercest fires of persecution, kindled by the enmity of 
man and malice of demons, there walked one like unto 
the Son of God, who caused the flames to roll back harm- 
less from his own beautiful handiwork. Indeed, if we 
may be allowed to conjecture, God, foreseeing that the 
most troublous and tempestuous times the world had ever 
witnessed, were about to befall mankind, determined to 
send forth his religion into the earth about the same pe- 
riod, that men might the more clearly perceive the di- 
vinity of its origin, from its being able to hold up its 
head and maintain its footing in the midst of such unto- 
ward and perilous circumstances. And is it probable 
that the world would soon have been raised from the 
deep degradation into which it had fallen, if so whole- 
some and influential a principle as Christianity had not 
been preserved in existence? By no means. This was 
the resuscitating spirit, which aroused mankind from the 
deep sleep of ignorance in which they had sunk, and 
rent asunder the shackles with which barbarism had 
fettered their faculties. 


*Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. vol. Ist. p. 445—447. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Laicus’’ is recieved, and shall be published. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 

Mr. Epitor,—The subscriber would avail himself of 
the columns of your paper to inform such of your read- 
ers as would wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the origin of the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, that he has yet on hand a few copies of the 
‘History and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy;” also, a 
few of the ‘Defence of the Truth.”” These pamphlets 
he will send to those who order a dozen or more copies, 
and will allow a discount of 25 per cent. 

He has also recieved from England a box of pamphlets 
which develop the great discontent that prevails in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, respecting the government 
of the Methodist Societies. To the friends of ‘‘Mutual 
Rights,’ even on this side the Atlantic, these works 
must be exceedingly pleasing and edifying as they are 
written in a most masterly manner. The following is a 
list of them with their prices:— 


Reply to Rev. Richard Watson’s affectionate ad- 


dress, - - - - - 40 50 
Address of the London South Circuit, - 25 
Letter to Rev. John Gualtier, - - - 6} 
Remarks on Rev. Richard Watson’s views of 

Church government. - - - 124 
Remarks on the resolutions of the Methodist 

Conference, - 124 
Strictures on Beacham’s essay, - : 124 
Defence of the Protestant Methodists, - . 124 
Address to the Members of the Methodist Socie- 

ties, - 124 


Resolutions of the London So. Circuit, signed 
by upwards of 100 local preachers, stew- 
ards and Jeaders, 6} 
Wesleyan Methodism, - aoe. 64 
As these pamphlets are offered at the prices for which 
they are retailed in England nearly, no discount can be 
allowed on them: nor will any of them be sent to any per- 
son, unless the money accompanies the order. — 
Remittances may be made to J. J. Harrod, Bookseller, 
Baltimore. ALEXANDER McCAINE. 
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the kind ever attempted in Lower Canada, much anxie- 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA. 


A SABBATH IN THE VILLAGE OF A-——. 


The return of the Sabbath should awaken within the 
breast of the devoted christian, the liveliest emotions 
of joy and gratitude to that munificent Being, who 
lengthens out the cord of life; and who is ever willing 
to bestow upon his needy children, those blessings 
which they severally need. I amled to this reflection, 
in considering the peculiar benefits derived from the 
strict observance of a Sabbath in this place; anid truly 
happy am [to say, that few Sabbaths pass away in which 
we do not enjoy nearly, if not altogether, the same 
amount of divine favor. 

The morning was pleasant, calm and serene. A 
number of our brethren and sisters, accompanied by a 
Rev. Brother of the Presbyterian Church, and a num- 
ber of members in fellowship with him, assembled at 
our house of worship; and while the sun was just dawn- 
ing on the earth, scattering his enlivening rays abroad 
to cheer and revive all nature, the meeting was opened 
by reading the 103 Psalm—‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
and all that is within me, d/ess his holy name!” &c. 
An energetic exhortation was given; the exercises were 
lively; and ere the meeting closed, I believe all felt 
that it was good to be there. By the solemn sound of 
the church bell we were summoned to the house of 
God, where the glad tidings of salvation again salut- 
ed our ears: and the flowing tears and joyful coun- 
tenances of many in the congregation, told in language 
eloquent and impressive, that the Lord was ‘‘there and 
that to bless.” 

At 3 o’clock, we assembled in class; the children of 
God spoke freely and feclingly of their progress in the 
divine life. The power of the Highest overshadowed 
us; and while one and another expressed their determi- 
nation to “press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus,’ we were almost 
led to imagine ourselves on the borders of “sweet Ca- 
naan,” soon to be present with our Father, and dwell 
with him, where 


“No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
Obscures the lustre of his throne.” 


At length, the sun in cloudless beauty declined: O how 
mild and delightful was the hour! The evening shades 
prevailed; and in a short time we found ourselves again 
at the sanctuary of the Lord, for the last time on his 
holy day, to testify to each other that we had made ‘‘a 
Sabbath day’s journey” toward the ‘‘Sweet Heme” of 
the christian. The subject of discussion was selected 
by a pious female, who had shared largely in the bless- 
ings of the day: it was designed to waken up reflection 
in the minds of the impenitent.—‘*What will ye do in 
the solemn day, and in the day of the feast of the Lord?” 
Hosea 9. 5. A plain and solemn exposition was given 
of thre text, and before the exercises were brought to a 
close, believers in Christ were made to rejoice exceed- 
ingly in the love of Him, in whose ‘“‘presence there is 
fullness of joy;” whilst two individuals bowed them- 
selves before God, desiring to become the subjects of 
converting grace. All glory in the highest to the Lord 
of the Sabbath! 


‘““My willing soul would stay, 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away, 
To everlasting bliss.” 

A——, Va. October 30th, 1831. 


VERNON. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NEW YORK. 
Sherrington, Lower Canada, Oct. 10th, 1831. 


Dear Brother, —I\t affords me much satisfaction, to be 
able again to address you and the friends of Zion, on 
the subject of the increase of Msesiah’s Kingdom. 

The success which attended our Grove Meeting, and 
with which the public has been made acquainted in a 
joint letter from brother Kelly and myself, inserted in 
the fortieth number of the Methodist Protestant, sug- 
gested toa few of our brethren the idea of holding a 
Camp Meeting in this province. These brethren in- 
formed the Rev. Alanson Hilburn, of the Free will 
Baptist Connexion, of their wishes, and requested his 
co-operation, which he promptly and liberally afforded. 

A union camp meeting of the F, W. Baptists and M. 
Protestants was in consequence announced, to com- 

mence in the Township of Hemmingford, on Friday, 


the last day of September. As it was the first thing of 


ty was felt, and many prayers offered up for it success. 

On Friday, the weather, which for some days before 
was wet and unpleasantly cold, suddenly changed; and 
He who causeth the sun to shine and stayeth the bottles 
of heaven, favored us throughout the meeting with a 
mostagreeable season. The congregation this day, ow- 
ing to the badness of the roads, was small, but attentive 
and solemn, and the prayer meeting in the evening was 
animated and blessed with the presence of Him, to whose 
all searching eye the secrets of our hearts are known. 

On Saturday the congregation was somewhat larger; 
the exercises were highly interesting and instructive; 
many felt that the word of God is ‘‘quick and power. 
ful.” At the prayer meeting in the evening, some 
stout-learted sinners were constrained to cry out in ago- 
ny of soul, ““what must we do to be saved?” Some, 
who had lived for years in a backslidden state, arose 
and came home to their Father’s house, were graciously 
received and reinstated in his favor. It was a soul-re- 
viving season indeed: the power and mercy of Jehovah 
Jesus were most signally and benignly displayed. We 
beheld his goings in the leafy sanctuary, and were ena- 
bled to rejoice in his salvation. 

The congregation on the Sabbath was large and 
highly respectable. A great number of Roman Catho- 
lics attended and behaved with the utmost decorum. 
They paid marked attention to the things which were 
spoken—indeed a better behaved or more attentive as- 
sembly could not be convened together. The good 
Lord was with us again in the evening. The prayer 
meetings were carried on without intermission from 
about 5 o’clock P. M. until 4 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, in which time, and in the previous prayer meet- 
ings, it was estimated that not fewer than fifty souls 
were enabled to rejoice in a sin-pardoning God, **What 
hath Ged wrought?” He hath truly done “great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.””? Our hearts dilate with 
joy at the prosperity of Zion, and we rejoice with 
trem5ling in the glorious hope that this is the beginning 
of good days in Lower Canada. 

Our cause has been much benefited in this region of 
country by the present camp meeting, and our societies 
have had some accession of members. _ I have lately 
organized two small societies in places that have hither- 
to been as in the shadow of spiritual death, and two 
others are in a state of forwardness for organization. 

The work is still progressing on the Beekmantown 
circuit. Instances of conversion are multiplying, and 
our infant church is gaining strength and stability. We 
have it in contemplation to commence building a Meet- 
ing House in the town of Chazy. 

These facts should lead the monthly prognosticators, 
who are so assiduous in trumpetting about that Reform 
is only a temporary thing, and will come to naught, to 
hold their peace and acknowled that God is with us of a 


truth. I remain &c. JOHN CROKER, 
For the Methodist Protestant. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Extract of a letter, dated . 


Rock Creek, N.C. Orange Co. October 27th, 1831. 


Dear Brother,—\ again take my pen in hand to write 
you a few lines in relation to reform here. We are 
progressing very well, and our prospect for future suc- 
cess is quite flattering. 

A most extraordinary revival of religion has been go- 
ing on for some months, and is spreading far and wide. 
Hundreds have been born of the Spirit since its com- 
mencement. We have held several camp meetings 
lately in this (Guilford) circuit, of which 1 have not seen 
an account in the Protestant. Our brethren in the 
ministry spared no pains to attend. They faithfully la- 
boured, and had the happiness of witnessing many pre- 
cious souls brought from death unto life through their 
instrumentality. 

Our societies are in a flourishing condition, and in 
this section have more than doubled the number I gave 
you not long since, there are constant calls for the ex- 
tension of our labours into settlements not hitherto occu- 
pied by us. This isa four weeks’ circuit at present, 
and might very easily be enlarged to one of six weeks, 
provided we had another preacher on it. Our present 
preacher on this circuit has been very useful. A goodly 
number of young men have recently professed religion 
and joined our church, some of whom I believe have 
some thoughts of entering into the business of the min- 
istry, We have therefore a cheering hope that we shail 
soon have labourers to occupy our extensive field. 

-¥ours truly, ALEX. ALLBRIGHT. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


From the Christian Observer. 


THE LAST DAYS OF BONAPARTE, 


A correspondent in your last number, in his truly pious 
and excellent ‘Reflections suggested by Sir Walter 
Scott’s life of Napoleon,” says in conclusion,—“Not a 
single feeling of contrition appears to have pervaded his 
bosom; so that it is to be feared he lived and died, un- 
taught, and unchanged; a fearful instance and proof of 
the necessity of Divine energy, concurring with external 
means, in order to tutorthe mind, to transform the heart, 
and to renovate the character:” but | have much satisfac- 
tion in believing that he is misinformed ip his statement 
respecting the final obduracy of the celebrated man to 
whom he alludes. 1 was stationed in St. Helena, as an 
officer on the picquet guard in the immediate vicinity of 
Bonaparte’s residence, during the last two years of his 
life; and | have strong ground to trust that Sir Walter 
Scott’s statement relative to his religious sentiments 
and state of mind, in the immediate view of eternity, is 
erroneous; and I would even humbly hope, that he may 
at the eleventh hour have experienced that “Divine en- 
ergy’? which your correspondent so justly mentions as 
alone adequate to the office of ‘transforming the heart 
and renovating the character,” either in the season of 
youth and health; or in the hour of sickness, decay, and 
death. 

I should state, that at the period to which I allude, 
there had been a remarkable revival of religion in the 
island; one effect of which was, that several officers, and 
other Christian friends, were in the habit of assembling 
together for devotional purposes, and to exhort, watch 
over, and console each other, in the sacred course 
which, by the mercy of God, they had been led to adopt; 
a practice which we found the more useful, as we were 
in a great measure secluded from the public ordinances 
of religion. Bonaparte lived about a gun shot from our 
picquet, on the other side of the valley: and at all our 
prayer meetings we never failed to pour out our suppli- 
cations fervently in his behalf, that God would mitigate 
his severe bodily sufferings durings his long illness, and 
sanctify them to the conversion and salvation of his soul. 
He was frequently the subject of our conversation, and 
we considered him truly an object of pity and Christian 
benevolence. We were desirous of hearing, if possible, 
any thing relative to his spiritual or religious ideas ane 
views. but never could obtain any satisfactory informa- 
tion till after his death; when his suite informed us, that 
towards the close of his days, he had not only been in 
the constant habit of praying with the priest, but that 
also, when he was not aware that any person was in his 
apartment, he was often heard to pray earnestly to God, 
through Jesus Christ, for the salvation of his soul. We 
never could, however, learn more thanthis. He must at 
this time have felt some alarms of conscience, to have 
induced him thus to pray; for at the earliest period of his 
illness, he never seemed afraid of death, but would 
speak of his approaching end with philosophical calm- 
ness. The Christian will, however, know how to trace 
this insensibility to its true source,—the natural ignor- 
ance and pharisaism of the human heart; to the want of 
serious reflection upon the awful consequences of death, 
and to his persuasion, as he often stated, that not only 
had he not been guilty of the flagrant crimes imputed to 
him by his enemies, but that he had not abused his pow- 
er less in crime, according to the world’s estimate of 
crime, than any other monarch; in vindication of which 
assertion, he used to appeal to the page of history. We 
always heard that he believed in the Divine inspiration 
of the Scriptures; and he certainly spoke of them with 
respect and reverence, and often read them, particularly 
towards the close of his life. His reading had, however, 
been chiefly in the historical parts; such as the accounts 
of Joshua and David: whether he afterwards selected 
portions of a more devotional kind, and for higher ob- 
jects than mere amusement or information, must be left 
to Him who alone can search the heart. Notwithstand- 
ing all his liberality, and his large intercourse with man- 
kind, he was so bigoted,—if he spoke what he believed, 
and if the statements of those around him may be relied 
upon,—as to think that no person could be saved out of 
the pale of the Catholic Church; and he even urged Dr. 
A.to goto mass. But he certainly disbelieved the efli- 
cacy of the Popish sacrament of extreme unction, and 
would not, and did not, receive it. A day or two before 
his death, and knowing that he was dying, he received 
with great apparent earnestness and devotion, the Sacra 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, as we heard from Madame 
Bertrand, and others of his household. 

The late venerable Dr. Bogue sent out several copies 
of his essay on the New Testament to Bonaparte and his 
suite. One of these copies I obtained from a sergeant 
of ours, who taught the Count Bertrand’s children writ- 
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ing and accounts. The Count, knowing the sergeant to 
be a religious man, had given him this book, with some 
others, after Bonaparte’s death: stating that it was Napo- 
leon’s own copy, and that he had perused it. On my re- 
turn to England, | presented the book to Dr. Bogue, who 
was delighted to receive his child back again, after its 
Vicissitudes and peregfinations, and particularly after 
having been adopted by that remarkable man, and per- 
haps been often under his eye. Mrs. Bogue stated to 
me, that when Bonaparte left Elba, she had sent a copy 
of this book to Carnot, with a hope that it might reach 
Napoleon through his favourite; but owing to the sudden 
changes which took place, she feared her request had not 
been complied with. She was rejoiced, however, that 
through another channel the book had at length met his 
eye, and under circumstances of affliction and solitude 
more favorable for its reception, and for a serious con- 
sideration of its all-important subject. 

The circumstances which I have mentioned relative to 
Bonaparte’s state of mind during his latter days, were 
hailed with joy by all my Christian friends in St. Helena: 
and can be corroborated by several of the most respecta- 
ble inhabitants still resident in that island; as also by 
many officers of the army and navy; one of whom, at 
present in London, heard Madame Bertrand, in the pre- 
sence of many others, positively assert all] that I have 
stated rélative to Bonaparte having been so often engag- 
ed, both with the priest and when alone, in earnest 
prayer to God for pardon and salvation, through the mer- 
its of his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

G. H.W. 


NARRATOR. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
PATERNAL AFFECTION, 
A STORY OF THE PLAGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


When Mr. C. Z—— entered the room she was alone. 
She mournfully held up her hand, and he saw with 
horror the plague spot on her wrist. Still, however, 
there was a hope that it might not be the plague—a fee- 
ble hope indeed, but it served to cheer him, as he took 
the sad road to the dwelling of one of those professors 
who are called Plague Doctors, and who, by constant 
practice, are supposed to be able to detect the malady in 
its earliest stages. The doctor soon came to her bed- 
side, and filled the hearts of all the household with eon- 
sternation, by declaring that Madame W had indeed 
the plague. No sooner had the word passed his lips than 
every body turned to flee—the servants, who were Chris- 
tians of Pera, and far from feeling the indifference to 
the plague and the conviction of fatalism common to 
the Turks, would not stay another moment in the house, 
and her husband, who was almost petrified with fear, 
was among the first to leave the perilous spot. As the 
noble-hearted woman, who had borne the doubt and the 
conviction that she was attacked by the fatal malady, 
with the courage of a heroine, saw this desertion, and 
that her infant daughter, too, was taken away, her 
stren¢th of heart failed her, and while burning tears 
came to her eves, she said to her father who stood close 
to her, hanging over her with an expression of anguish 
on his countenance—" Tout le monde m’abandonne. mon 
pere! mais vous ne m’abangionnerez pas.” ‘Jamais? ma 
fille,’* was the answer of the parent, who had not a 
thought to give to his own safety, but who, as he spoke, 
embraced his darling, suffering child, and caught her in- 
fectious breath on his lips. By this time the house was 
cleared by all save the father and daughter, the plague 
doctor, and an old Turk, who, fortified by the predesti- 
narian doctrines of the Koran, volunteered his services 
and attendance on the sick, whom no Frank in Pera 
would have approached for a mine of wealth—whom 
husband, sisters, brother—all the nearest and dearest 
connexions ahandoned—all, but her good old father! 

When the plague doctor retired, the house was placed 
in quarantine, nobody entering its doors but people sup- 
plying the objects that might be wanted by its inmates 
from a distance. No condition can wel] be imagined 
more calamitous than this—to see one’s self avoided by 
one’s fellow creatures—to feel that to approach a hu- 
man being would be a crime—to watch the rapid pro- 
gress of a disease that so rarely fails to kill, in the 
person of one dearer to us than ail the world beside— 
to count the dull hours as they pass on, and to know, al- 
most to a certainty, that in so many hours the dear ob- 
ject of all one’s solieitude, will be rendered insane by 
the scorching fever, and insensible to one’s attentions 
and caresses—in so many hours more will be a Ciscolor- 
ed corpse—in so many more the food of worms, of 


*“Every body forsakes me, papa; but you will not?”?— 


loathsome worms, though that flesh is of our flesh, and 
fair, and dear, and most precious to our hearts and eyes! 
In declaring Madame W ’s disorder to be the 
plague, the doctor had remarked that it did not seem the 
most virulent class of that disorder—that it was rather 
what he termed ‘“‘la peste benigna,” but unfortunately 
before the malady was ascertained, she had been co- 
piously bled by a European practitioner. | say unforlu- 
nately, because it seems to be establistied that nothing is 
more prejudicial in plague cases than the use of the 
lancet, and her poor father was always of opinion that 
had she not been bled she would have recovered. 
When the bubo broke on her arm, her devoted parent 
bathed it with his own hands, and even when it had 
burst, entirely regardless of his own life or death, he 
dressed the festering, revolting wound; whilst she was 
burning, with the most horrid fever, and writhing with 
pain, he often supported her in his arms, and her aching 
head would recline on his bosom, and her breath, hot as 
the vapour from an oven, would mingle with his. But 
yet he caught not the infection. 
Frequently did the affectionate young woman express 
her fears that her dear father would be seized with the 
fatal disorder—frequently did she entreat him earnestly 
lo leave her to her fate; and as long as she retained her 
reason she testified her sense of his truly paternal allec- 
tion and devotedness in words whose recollection seldom 
failed to make my stout-hearted friend’s eyes overflow 
with tears. But it was most piteous when the heat 
that raged at her brain destroyed her fine intellect, and 
she remained either mute as in a lethargy, or uttered 
words void of meaning, or sentences of the wildest and 
most confused import. The predominant object in the 
mind and heart of the young mother was her infant 
daughter, and at times she would implore in a tone the 
most piteous, that they would restore her child. At other 
moments she would clasp her arms over her scorching 
breast, as thougn she held the little cherub in her arms, 
and her parched lips would move as though she blessed 
it. Sometimes her haggard eye, as it glared across the 
apartment, seemed to be filled with imaginary objects, 
and she would smile or frown as these fantasies of her 
diseased brain were agreeable or otherwise. Meanwhile 
her afflicted father, whom now she could not even know, 
much less recognize his fond unwearving cares of her. 
scarcely left her bed-side for a moment, but sat some- 
times with her burning hand in his, sometimes gazing 
fixedly on the form of his darling danghter that might 
almost be seen consuming itself away like a statue of 
wax before a glowing fire. The old Turkish menial 
went and came, and supplied him with that food which 
he could hardly be said to taste in the Bitterness of his 
grief, and which he scarcely would have thought of him- 
self. My friend always described the nights Le thus 
passed as something most awful. Every thing would be 
still in Pera and the adjoming suburbs of Tophana and 
Galata—so still, so silent the sick room that the breath- 
ing of his dying child was dreadfully audible; and when 
this silence was interrupted by the barking of some of 
those innumerable dogs that stray about Constantinople 
without any master, and with whatever home the cor- 
ners of the streets, or the ruins of houses may afford 
them; or when the Beckcji, or Turkish watchman, go- 
ing his round, struck at intervals the stone pavement of 
the streets with his club, which is always heavily loaded 
with an iron ferule, and the hollow noise echoed through 
the long, narrow, dark strect of Pera, the sounds only 
served to render deeper still, and more grave-like the 
solemn silence that succeeded them. The tall white 
minarets of the mosque of Tophana were immediately 
helow the house and visible from Madame W ’s 
chamber. They rose stark in the deep blue sky of night 
like sheeted ghosts, and in addition to the sounds J have 
mentioned as interrupting at intervals the solemn si- 
lence, there proceeded from them, at the Moslemin’s 
hours of prayer, the low, impressive chaunt of the 
Mrezzin, which, and more particularly at the midnight 
Ezann,* at the stilly hour of darkness and sleep, broke 
on the ear like a voice from another world. At these 
summonses to prayer, the poor old Turk, who was al- 
ways near at hand, and who had contracted a reverence 
and affection for the Christian that so loved his daugh- 
ter, would retire to a corner of the room and mumble 
his devotions. It might be that the Christian father and 
daughter were included in those prayers; the petitions 
of the Mussulman might be as efficacious at the throne 
of Heavenly grace and mercy, as purer and sounder 
homilies; but it was not the will of Providence that 
Madame W should be restored to health and to her 
fond father, whose life seemed to depend upon hers. 

} believe it was on the fourth day of her dreadful 
malady that death released her from her sufferings. For 
some hours before the awful moment her reason was 


“‘Never—my daughter.” 


*The call to prayer. 


restored, and though weak and faint and with but the 
‘shadow of a sound” for her voice, she spoke composed- 
ly and most affectionately to her dear parent, who had 
grown pale, and thin, and haggard, in watching over his 
darling child. She recommended—and what is there on 
earth so sacred as the recommendation of a dying mother 
in behalf of her offspring!—she recommended her in- 
fant to the protection of her sisters; she spoke of the 
difficult and dangerous career of a girl deprived of 
a mother’s care, and she hoped that her dear Marie 
would supply a mother’s place. At intervals, when she 
saw her poor father bowed down with grief, she would 
make an attempt at composure and qven gaiety; and her 
fine countenance would sparkle for a moment with its 


former vivacity, and her bright intellect still exercise | 


that influence which when in health and happiness irra- 
diated every society she frequented. It was after one of 
these efforts, that my friend, whose eyes were constant- 
ly rivetted on her, saw a sudden change in her counte- 
bance—there was an awful something flashed over it— 
a flitting shadow of mystery and solemnity—the reflec- 
tion of coming immortality—a something like the shade 
of a bird high up in the heavens cast on a deep and 
solitary lake. The fond father passionately grasped her 
hand as though by physical force he would prevent that 
spirit’s eternal retreat. She fixed her large black eyes 
on his anxious face, and muttered “Je meurs.” His 
arm was then round her attenuated waist, he clasped 
her closer to his bosom, he grasped her hand still firmer; 
a gentle pressure—so gentle that it would scarcely have 
discomposed the down on a feather, returned the pa- 
ternal pressure, and she breathed forth ber soul in his 
embrace, and her pale, cold face fell like marble upon 
the now desolate bosom of her father. 


From the first disclosure of her disorder—from the 
first moment when on entering that room which he had 
scarcely ever left since for an instant, she had silently 
raised her hand and showed the small, dark-red spot on 
her wrist, he had felt that his child must die: for days 
and sleepless nights he had watched the approaches of 
death, which he had every hour seen coming nearer and 
nearer and more rapidly; the voice of hope had long 
been mute in his affectionate heart; the grave was before 
his eyes; but now that she was dead, he could not com- 
prehend how it could be—how she, who but now, breath- 
ed, and spoke, and looked love and life, should be an 
inanimate, cold, cold mass—how she, his own flesh and 
blood, should be senseless to his caresses and his de- 
spair—how she, so exquisitely sensitive in body and in 
mind, should now feel no more than the couch on which 
she reclined, or the wooden floor on which he trod. But 
she was dead! and all was over! As long as the light of 
life flickered in the socket, though void of hope, he 
could find occupation; and it was a relief to his fond 
and aching heart to busy himself about the person of his 
child, to wash her plague ulcer, to sponge her burning 
neck and breast, to humeect her scorched lips, to admin- 
ister her medicine or her nutriment, to smoothe her 
bed, to raise her in his arms, to support her on his bos 
som, to press her burning, bursting forehead with his 
hand, and to render, which he did alone, the very office 
of a nurse to his daughter—but now he had nothing to 
do, no service to render, no exertion to make; a fearful 
void had fallen upon his heart; and he could only groan 
in impotent despair! But there was yet one office to 
perform—there was yet another and the last—the Jast 
he could render on earth! and when the old Turk brought 
into the room the coffin which had been procured for 
the “mortal coil,” the all that remained of so much 
heauty, and intelligence, and moral worth, the devoted 
father took the disfigured form of his child in his arms, 
in the affectionate arms in which she had breathed her 
last, and himself Jaid her in that coflin, which he closed 
and secured with his own hands. 

In the countries of the East, even when there is no 
plague raging, interment rapidly follows dissolution.— 
On the evening of the day of lier death, Madame W 
was carried to the Frank burying ground above the ex- 
tensive cypress-grove, the Turkish cemetary of Pera, 
than which, with its views of the rapid Bosphorus that 
laves the foot of that hill, of the sea of Marmora with 
its group of islands, and occastonal glimpses of sun-set 
of the Bithynian Olympus, there can scarcely be a fairer 
spot on earth. Some few attached friends, who had 
been apprized of the melancholy event, attended at the 
place of interment, to render their last testimonials of 
respect to a most amiable woman, and though they could 
not come in contact with him, they spoke words of con- 
dolence and comfort to the bereaved father, as he ar 
rived slowly following on foot the remains of his 
daughter. 

Among these gentlemen was Mr. C——-, the British 
Consul-General, afi old and dear friend of Mr. Z——., 
When the coffin was lowered into the narrow grave —as 
the first earth was thrown on the coffin which returned 
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that hollow sound, the most awful and desolating the ear | 


of affection can hear, this dear friend renewed his offices 
of consolation. Up to this moment the fond father had 
borne himself with astonishing firmness and composure: 
by the dying bed—by the lifeless body of his child, he 
had not let a tear escape him; in danger and death he 
had done all man could do, and the feelings of nature— 
a parent’s feelings—had been controlled by the stoicism 
of a man whose lot it had been to drink his full share 
from the ever brimming bow] of human calamities; but 
now that familiar and friendly voice of Mr. C——, add- 
ed to the effect of the desolating sounds from the disap- 
pearing coflin, unnewed him completely; the strength of 
heart and of head gave way before them, and with a cry 
of anguish, and a momentary access of insanity, the 
father rushed from his daughter’s grave, and ran towards 
the Turkish cemetery, utterly unconscious of what he 
was doing. His friend, however, had every care taken 
of him: one of Mr. C——’s Janissaries followed him, 
and after the first burst of nature, easily induced him to 
return to Pera, where he was obliged to condemn him- 
self to a lonely and sorrowful quarantine, ere he could 
seek alleviation to his sorrows in the bosom of his re- 
maining family, or the society of his friends. 

When I was in Turkey, some three or four years had 
passed since the sad case of plague, and the infant of 
Madame W—— had survived and grown to a lovely lit- 
tle girl, who was often my pet companion.* But not 
only did the child who was sleeping on her mothers bo- 
som, and my friend Z—— who received her mother’s 
dying breath, escape the dreadful contagion, but all 
those relatives and friends who had been with Madame 
W— and in close contact with her, when of a certain- 


ty she had the plague upon her, were equally exempt 
from the contagion. 


*At Therapia, a village on the Bosphorus, I was shown 
a little Greek girl who had been taken from sucking at 
her mother’s breast, whilst she had the plague in full 


activity. The mother died of the disorder, which never 
attacked the infant! 
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SELECT POETRY. 


ou! THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE. 


Who that has mingled in the fray, 
Or borne the storms of life, 
Has not desired to flee away 
From all its sin and strife— 
Has not desired, to flee away, 
Like yonder startled dove, 
And seek, in some far wilderness, 
A nestling place of love— 
Where the tumult, if heard, should excite no alarm, 
And the storm and the tempest sweep by, without harm. 


Who that has felt the rankling wound 
Of disappointment’s sting, 
Or proved the worse than vanity 
Of every earthly thing, 
Has not desired, like yon sweet dove, 
To wander far away, 
And find some desert hiding place, 
And there for ever stray— 
Where the vain show of earth should no longer delude, 
Where the fiend disappointment should never intrude. 


Who that has felt the crumbling touch 
Of premature decay, 
Or, sorer far, has mourn’d o’er friends, 
Torn from his heart away, 
Has not desired, like yonder dove, 
To seek some Jonely nest, 
And, far from earth’s vain fellowship, 
To dwell and be at rest— 
Till the summons be heard, that shall bid him depart 
And for ever rejoin the beloved of his heart. 


And it shall be—that summons of joy shall be given, 

To the converse of saints, to the mansions of heaven, 
Where the cross of the sufferer shall no more be borne 
But the crown of the conqueror forever be worn. 


Thou, who seek’s this glorious prize, 
Ask no more for wings of dove; 
Angel-pinion’d, thou shalt rise, 
To the realims of peace and love. 


Realms, where Curist has gone before, 
Blissful mansions to prepare; 

Realms, where they who serve Him here, 
Shall his power and glory share. 


There, no battle-fray is heard; 
There, no tempest need be fear’d; 
Disappointment cannot sting, 
‘Banish’d thence each hurtful thing, 
Sickness comes not there, nor pain, 
Death hath there no dark domain; 
Gather’d there, no foot shall rove 
Of the happy friends we love; 
Gather’d there, no soul shall roam; 
*Tis our own-—-our FATHER’s HOME. 


O COME FROM A WORLD. 


O come from a world, where sorrow and gloom, 
Chastise the allurements of joy; 
A pathway bedimm’d, with no rays to illume, 

Save the meteor that shines to destroy; (charm, 
Where the thoughtless have revell’d, when mirth had no 
Where the wounded have wept, but still needed the balm. 


O come from a world, where the landscape is chill, 
Or deceitfully blossoming fair, 

The garden gives promise of bright flowers, still, 

The nightshade luxuriates there; 

That sky, now serene, blushing lovely and clear, 

0 heed not its beauty, the storm-cloud is near. 


O comg from a world, where the cup of delight 
Now sparkles and foams at the brim; 

For the laurels that wreath it, reflection shall blight, 

Its lustre, repentance shall dim; 

The lips, that convivial, have pledged thee the bowl, 

Shall blanch with confusion when fear rives the soul. 


O come from a world, where they that beguile 

Will lead thee to peril and fears; 

For the heart that, confiding, hath welcomed its smile, 
Hath found it the prelude to tears: 

Come then, there’s a path by the reckless untrod; 

O come, weary wanderer, it leads to thy Gop. 


FATRIOTISM AND ELOQUENCE. 


When, at the instigation of Russia, the Prussian au- 
thorities thought fit to raise the people of Germany 
against the retreating armies of the French, Korner took 
up at once the lyre and the sword, stimulated the levy- 
in-mass of the nation, became the Tyrtzus of the Jand- 
storm, and enlisted as a private in one of the volunteer 
corps, which attended assiduous drills, and were to elect 
their own officers. He thus informed his father of this 
resolution: 

“Germany is rising: the Prussian eagle is wakening in 
every faithful bosom, by the bold flapping of his wings, 
the mighty hope of German freedom. My heart sighs 
for a country—let me be its worthy disciple. Now that 
I know what happiness may ripen in this life, now that 
all the stars of my destiny shine down upon me in lovely 
mildness, now is the time—it is a noble feeling that actu- 
ates mec—now is the time for an energetic conviction, 
that no sacrifice can be too great for that highest of hu- 
man goods, the freedom of one’s country. Great times 
require great hearts, and I feel the strength within me 
to be a rock amid this surf of the people: I must wade 
forth, and stem with bold breast the storm of waves. 
Shall I only sing with idle inspiration to my conquering 
brethren? I know that you will have to incur some anx- 
ieties on my behalf, that my mother will be in tears— 
God comfort her. I cannot do otherwise. To risk life 
is littlhek—but to risk a life, round which love and friend- 
ship and joy have twined their flower-garlands, and to 
risk it gladly with the sweet feeling, that no sacrifice 
can be toocostly for so high a prize; this is a self-devote- 
ment, which has a right to claim from you some corres- 
ponding concession.” 

On the 26th of August, 1813, (about five months from 
the date of the above noble epistle) in the road between 
Gadebush and Schwerin, a meeting took place with the 
enemy. Sharp-shooters lay in ambush, concealed by a 
contiguous wood. Korner was on horseback: a ball 
from a rifle grazed the neck of his charger, entered his 
abdomer, wounded his liver, and shattered his spine. 
Death ensued almost immediately. * * * 
The Lutzow volunteers were successful in their attack, 
and after dispersing the French, they buried Korner 
with military honours, under an oak, near the milestone 
at Wobelin, in the road from Lubelow to Dresden. A 


monument of cast-iron, on which is embossed a lyre and 
a sword, distinguishes the site of his grave. 
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$>Erratum.—Page 335, second column, first line, 
for “travelling”? read ‘‘local.” 
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